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AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 

-.'..■ II. 

• THE COLLECTION OF DR. GEORGE REULING, BALTIMORE, MD. 

•JN one of the old mansions, under the shadow of the Washington 
Monument on Mount Vernon Square, is found a collection of 
■paintings which equals in interest many another one more widely 
known. The house stands next to the famous Garret homestead, 
where that king of railroad builders, Robert Garret, lived in the days 
of his financial power. The W. T. Walters Collection is near by, 
and visitors to this Baltimore attraction might do well, if interested 
in Old Masters, to apply to Dr. George Reuling for leave to view the 
pictures here described. 

The Reuling Collection presents only the works of the men of the 
Older schools, and is especially rich in the works of the Dutch and 
Flemish. The drawing-room floor, filled with its Napoleonic furni- 
ture, one set coming from the Palace of Saint Cloud, another one 
from the Roman Palace of Cardinal Feche, the uncle of Bonaparte, 
is completely converted into a museum. , -^ 

. Every inch of wall space is covered with the canvases, hung to- 
gether in good taste and never crying against one another for color 
or subject combinations. Easels carry other pictures, while mar- 
quetry and other tables are covered with fine Sevres, early majolicas, 
and artistic bronzes. 

During the past twenty-five years the doctor has had particular 
facilities to acquire his treasures. His professional labors brought 
him in contact with many of the oldest families in the South, and his . 
keen and well-trained eye ofttimes enabled him to recognize the 
value of masterpieces in hereditary possession of these families, 
which was subsequently endorsed by the provenance of these paint- 
ings. Whenever an opportunity then offered itself, he liberally and 
judiciously acquired what would strengthen his collection. On his 
travels abfoacl he was equally successful. His intimate. friendship 
with the famous Viennese etcher, Professor William Unger, who also 
etched his portrait from life, afforded him the advice and counsel of 
this discerning connoisseur. The doctor is peculiar among the 
owners of old pictures in that he eschews the haunting of junkshops, 
preferring to pay a liberal price for established work to getting a 
'.' masterpiece " for a song, to which, later, some attribution or other 
must be fitted. By family connection he came into possession of 
several of the best examples from the well-known Von Abegg collec-. 
tion of Cologne. The Robert Gilmore collection of Baltimore, dis- 
persed some years ago, furnished him with additional examples of the 
Early Dutch School. Gilmore and Aspinwall were among the most 
serious collectors in this country in the early part of this century. 
. It would be impossible to give a minute description of each one of 
these two hundred and more paintings. The m'ore important ones 
only can be taken up, while a passing reference to the remainder must 
suffice. We will first consider the examples of the Dutch and French 
schools, which form one-half of the collection. 

Foremost in importance comes a signed picture by Rubens from the . 
Von Abegg Collection, " The Triumph of Religion," a symbolic rep- 
resentation, showing the Madonna sitting on a lion ; beneath sits St, 
John holding the symbols of the faith. St. Sebastian, St. Catharine 
with the wheel, St. Barbara with lilies, St. Peter, St. Paul, are 
grouped about, while Pope Gregorius IX. is kneeling. The color is 
rich, but the drawing of the lion rather poor, showing the early 
period of the painter, as does the portrait of the artist's first wife, 
Catherine Brandt, who represents the Madonna. Originally this can- 
vas, which is 48x32 inches, served as an altar-piece in a private 
chapel. The City of Frankfort endeavored to buy this picture some 
hundred years ago, while Prof. Cornelius, Director of the Pinakothek, 
claimed that the drawing of the heavy gold- embroidered cloak of the 
Pope is better than that of Pope Sixtus in the Sistine Madonna. 
Another Rubens, from the London collection of Mr. Pennell, shows 
the Madonna and St. John, and belonged once to an Antwerp priest/ 
who had a penchant for collecting Rubens and Rembrandt sketches. 
This is not a finished picture, still shows the subtlety and skill of the 
Flemish master. 

'. To go back to an earlier period, however, we find here a small 
panel (i6j^ x 13) by Jan Gossart, commonly called Mabuse, show- 
ing the Madonna and Child with the features of the Marchioness of 
Veren, the wife of his patron, and her infant son, as stated by Pilking- 
ton. It is a characteristic example of the Italianized Flemish art which 
Mabuse introduced in his country, with power of color and execu- 
tion. The panel came in the possession of the Duke of Ossuna, 
Grandee of Spain, who gave it to the Marquis of Rianzuela, in whose 



collection it rested till the French came in Cadiz, when it was sold to 
Mr. Joseph E. Bloomfield in 1813 for $1,500, as recorded in a letter 
written by Mr. Bloomfield on the 6th of September, -1844. 

Quentin Matsys, the teacher of Mabuse, has a "Slaughter of the 
Innocents," 33 X31, panel, in which the Flemish armor and dresses 
and architectural accessories furnish those anachronisms so common 
in these early schools. A still earlier picture is by Jan Van Eyck, 
" Monk Praying," from the collection of Felix van Reuth of Breda, 
Holland, which shows fine brushing. 

An interesting example is a panel on which the signature of Rem- 
brandt appears, but which on inspection must be ascribed to his 
pupil and imitator Ferdinand Bol. It shows the head of a Rabbi, 
covered with a cap of black velvet, encircled by a gold embroidered 
band with jewel and a hanging tassel. The eyes are partially closed, 
and signs of old age not wanting. The superb effect of light on one 
side ofthe face and the shade are accountable for the early attribu- 
tion. Professor Bode, of Berlin, on his visit to this country a few 
years ago, saw this picture and coincided with the opinion that it was 
somewhat too florid in its carnation, and lacked the remarkable vir- 
tuosity and transparency of Rembrandt. 

A portrait painter of far different style of execution was the indus- 
trious and productive Michael Janssen Mierevelt, of whom there is 
the portrait of a lady (27x23), with high ruff around the neck and a 
lace cap. The face with bluish shadows, the well-defined features, 
the characteristic eyes and mouth lines, the model of the skull under 
the blood and sinews, demonstrate the master hand. Another picture 
from the Van Reuth collection is a Caspar Netscher, a portrait of 
the Princess of Orange, showing how well this artist excelled in 
painting the white satin gown. A portrait of Willem III. by Johannes 
Vollevens seems to me to be a replica with a few changes of a picture 
in the Ryksmuseum in Amsterdam, where but two examples of this 
greatest pupil of Van Dyck are found. . " A Portrait of a Gentleman," 
by Van Dyck, is an early work, before the English period, as shown by 
the less refined tone and more forcible expression of the face and the 
drawing ofthe hands. The picture, which is a full length, measures 
77x48, and was hung for years in the Stadtholder's palace in Breda. 
Of the Rubens period there is a small portrait of a young lady, on 
copper, which has the beautiful blue of some of his work. Of his 
English period is the well-known " Lady Philadelphia Wharton," from 
the Horace Walpole collection, with rich gold tone enveloping and 
warming the blue dress in which the graceful form is hid. This is 
one of the most charming pictures of the famous court-painter. A 
small Frans Hals, woman in black dress with large ruff, painted 
on copper, from the collection of Mr. Alfred Haggard, of Charmouth, 
Dorset, England, was bought at Christie's in 1892, and is an example 
characteristic of his more finished handling, like the famous Haarlem 
portraits. 

. Turning to the genre, we find an "Alchemist in His Laboratory," 
from the Farinola Collection, which is an exceptional example from 
Thomas Wyck, more generally known for his Oriental market scenes 
and hunting subjects, of which latter genre a canvas bailing from the 
Gilmore Collection is also present. This beautiful interior is like a 
Gerard Dow. It has a subdued but rich color, and shows versatile 
and fully developed power. Jan Steen, "The Interrupted Banquet," 
has the usual scene from low life, which this Leyden brewer's son 
loved to depict. The Rembrandtesque figure ofthe bogie man often 
appearing in his pictures is also here ; while the peculiar red of 
one of the women's skirts, a characteristic one of Steen's palette, 
must be noted. A boon companion from the Brouwer Studio was 
Joost van Craesbeeck, the Antwerp baker who turned painter, from 
whose brush there is a little panel, 5 x 5,'a toper with his earthen jug. 
Interesting, because it is a pendant to a Louvre picture, is a small 
oval, iq^x 15, by Adrian van Ostade, showing the interior of a school 
with the posterior punishment of a refractory pupil ; the grotesque 
faces, made with a few dabs of the skilled brush, are inimitable. 

A pupil of Ostade's was Cornelis Bega, whose pictures are not 
equal to the admirable productions of his teacher, yet have sufficient 
merit to rank him among the most interesting artists of his country. 
In the example before us we find the Dutch peasants regaling and 
amusing themselves. It is a freely worked picture, but like most of 
that class, poorly drawn. Other like subjects are, Brekelenkamp's 
" Physician and Patient," not as golden as many of his pictures ; a 
" Girl Cleaning a Kettle," by Jan van der Meer van Delft, which has 
a red skirt — had this been the famous blue it would have been worth 
five times as much— a " Village Kermes," by Brakenberg, with softer 
color than is found in Tenier's work, as is noticeable in two or three 
of this Antwerp master's productions found here. 

Two galleons in the small marine by Adam Willaerts show the 
minute and correct drawing which distinguish this artist from the 
work of his son, Abraham. By Van Ostade again we have a loving 
transcript from nature, in which this interior painter sometimes in- 
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dulged. It shows a cottage by the wayside, shaded by trees, and 
enveloped in that atmosphere and light which we find two centuries 
later back again in Corot's idyls, whose manner of painting foliage is 
strikingly recognized in this choice example. A "Harvest Scene," 
from the Gilmore Collection, by Lingelbach, a native German, adopted 
in the Amsterdam school, is antithetical in color and tone, but 
charming withal. 

Then come a number of landscapes of the great forerunners of 
Constable and the Barbizon men. A Hobbema, showing a sawmill 
in clear atmosphere ; another mill picture by Salomon Ruysdael ; a 
remarkably fine Jacob Ruysdael, with his characteristic, lopped-off 
tree branches ; a Pieter de Bloot, whose landscapes are very rare 
and highly prized in Holland ; a Jan Van Goyen, Schevenmgen beach 
scene, in his brown color, well-nigh monotint, with animated mise- 
eti-scene, which picture has been engraved. A spirited horse- 
market by Jan van Bredael (not Breda, as he is sometimes called); a 
Wouwerman, "Starting for the Chase," and a Nicholas Berghem, 
* ( Cattle at the Watering-Place " {from the collection of the Bishop of 
York, England), lead us to the representation of the animal creation. 
In this connection there are two pictures by Bruegel (velours or vel- 
vet Bruegel), "Noah and His Family Entering the Ark," and "Ex- 
pulsion from Paradise," the latter from the Collona Collection, which 
are of interest, because the animals of various climes bring to 
mind the zoological garden which had been established by a noble- 
man in Brussels, and where Rubens, Snyders, Bruegel, and others 
used to study. Paul Potter gives another well-drawn troop of ani- 
mals, and Van Borsum, whose drawing equals that of Potter, his 
master, while his color is not so dry, has a cattle piece in which the 
landscape is of superior importance. There are yet two D'Honde- 
koeters, one of which, "Fighting Roosters," is in the period best 
represented in the Mauritshuis Collection at the Hague, while the 
other one, "Herons and Swan," is in tone and treatment more like 
the famous "The Floating Feather " of the Ryksmuseum. 

Of stillife, for which the Dutchmen were famous, we find a mag- 
nificent flower piece by Abraham Mignon, who, although born in 
Germany, is claimed by the Dutch school because his artistic career 
was passed in Utrecht, where he was a pupil of the younger 
De Heem. It presents the same arrangement of flowers and vase 
as is found in his masterpiece in the Amsterdam Gallery, in which 
picture, however, the vase is somewhat taller. The historical interest 
attached to this painting is the fact that it served as the wedding-gift 
of Joseph Bonaparte to Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, on the occa- 
sion of her marriage with Jerome Bonaparte. 

Of theolder David De Heem there is a fine panel, 20 x 29, showing 
luscious white and purple grapes. Jan Baptist Weenix shows 
" Dead Game Birds and Flowers," while perhaps the finest example 
in this line is "The Golden Goblet with Fruit and Plate," by 
Willem Kalf. 

With the mention of the Aart Vander Neer, " Moonlight," the fine 
Adam Elsheimer "Tobit and the Angel," the Dirk van Delen with 
figures by Palamedes, a landscape by Berkheyden, and the hunting 
scene by Weenix and Saftleven conjointly, we turn to the other 
schools. 

Among the two score of Italian paintings we find of the Early Re- 
naissance a Ghirlandajo (in the Florentine dialect Grillandajo— the 
Garlandmaker — in which manner he sometimes signed his works), by 
which name Domenico Bigordi is generally known. This "Holy 
Family" from the Marquis di Farinola, Florence, collection shows 
the full drawn figures in architectural setting with a more correct 
and graceful design than was usual in his time, and with the expres- 
sion of the heads superior to the work of any painter who had pre- 
ceded him. Of the Venetians there is an "Adoration of the Shep- 
herds," by Giovanni Bellini. The teacher of Rafael, Francesco 
Francia, is represented by a Madonna, Child and St. John, which 
used to be in the old Dresden Gallery, and came to Dr. Reuling from 
the Von Abegg collection. From the same collection came "St. 
John Receiving the Inspiration," by Giovanni Carotto, the teacher of 
Paolo Veronese, from whose brush there is a very important compo- 
sition, 52x78 inches, "Europa Taking Leave of Her Companions," 
which was originally owned bv the Duke of Dalberg, Prague. 

The Florentines of the High Renaissance are represented by del 
Sarto, "Christ and Joseph of Arimathea," and a Female Head by 
Raphael The history of this valuable example is perfectly traced. 
It has been in the possession of the famous London collector 
Rigaud. It was the head of Rafael's favorite model, which appears 
in many of his larger compositions, notably in identical pose in the 
"Death of Ananias," in the Vatican in Rome. It dates from the 
"Transfiguration period," when Raphael had lost his dry manner 
and was in full possession' of his coloristic and graceful powers. A 
very similar head is in the Louvre. 



The eclectics of the Decadence are represented by several exam- 
ples, among which are to be noted a St. Sebastian by Anniballe Car- 
racci, with magnificently drawn torso. A conjoint work by Paul 
Brill and Anniballe Carracci shows an Italian landscape with caves 
in the mountains of Tivoli, inhabited by Capucine Monks. Rome is 
seen in the distance, while the'Tiber flows windingly past. Of the 
pupil of the Carracci, Pietro Paolo Bonzi, II Gobo (the Hunchback), 
there are two pieces of stillife with figures. He surpassed every 
artist of his country in painting of fruit, his arrangement being 
tasteful and picturesque, while his coloring has all the voluptuous 
richness of nature, with a relief that is perfect deception. 

Two examples by Guido Reni are of special jmportance because 
they show the difference of this three-mannered man. The first 
manner, in which "The Infant Hercules playing with serpents "is 
painted, uses color in harsh, gaudy fashion. Later came his vigor- 
ous style, which, however, was. much too black in the shadows, bor- 
rowed from Caravaggio. In his best or third manner we have here 
"Ledaand the Swan," characterized by thinness of inpasto, pearly 
silveriness of color, extreme facility of handling, and the roundness 
and plasticity of form by dexterous use of the shadows on. the lines 
of the body. 

Cavaliere Ventura, called Bevilacque, after his patron Cardinal 
Bohifazio Bevilacque of Ferrara, has a "St. Theresa," founder of the 
Carmelite order, receiving a crucifix from heaven. The picture has' 
the charming soft coloring of the later Italians, while Agostino Tassi, 
the artist's friend, presumably painted the landscape background. 
A small Salvator Rosa shows the dash and vigor of horsemen in a 
" Cavalry Attack." A St. Sebastian by Jusepe de Ribera, " Lb Spa- 

fnoletto," shows yet the influence of Titian in the softer manner of 
is early efforts, before he became the leader of the " Naturalisti," 
' the eccentric school of realistic painters with rugged naturalism, 
most sharply opposed to the graceful eclecticism of the Carracci. 

The three greatest Spaniards are ushered in by a portrait of Pope 
Innocent X. while yet a Dominican monk, by Diego Velasquez. 
This picture was presented, by the citizens of Madrid to General 
Meade, our first Ambassador to Spain, on the conclusion of a mer- 
cantile treaty, and was bought from General Meade's widow by Mr. 
Robert Gilmore. It is a powerful example of, this great portrait 
painter, who foreshadowed the art of our own time more thoroughly 
than any other old master. By Claudio Coello is a portrait of the 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin. Of Murillo there is an early example, 
"A Fishseller," a sketchy "Martyrdom of St. Francis of Assisi," 
and a more complete picture, which must have been a votive offering, 
as the Madonna, holding the Child, is evidently a portrait. 

From sunny south and colorful clime we then turn to the rugged 
work of the northern countries, whence a few early Germans claim 
our admiration. There is a family group by the elder Hans Holbein, 
the feast of betrothal of the Prince of Saxony, with all the de- 
fects of that early school, and still showing those perfections which 
made John Ruskin say of him, "that he was complete in his intellect 
and that what he saw, he saw with his whole soul, and what he 
painted he painted with his whole might," 

Lucas Cranach did not approach Diirer or Holbein in intellectual 
power and aesthetic perfection, yet he was moved more deeply, 
which is manifested in the composition and sympathetic touch of his 
work. His painting, although unequal, has yet a spontaneous 
naVvety of cheerful fancy and quaint invention. In this "Death of 
Maria " the artist has introduced. his own portrait among those that 
surround the couch. The massing of the heads is characteristic oT 
the old Germans. 

Johann Heinrich Fischbein, whose academic taste and excellent 
draughtsmanship make his pictures deservedly prized, has a portrait 
of Dr. Hufeland ; while a self-portrait by Balthazar Denner sur- 
prises by thetoilsome servility of its finish, and its patient and per- 
severing precision. 

Reference to the examples of the English School must be cdh fined 
to noticing a usual composition by George Morlancl, " Pigs' in 
Stable," with a farmer leaning over the half-door, which has Chris- 
tie's number 123-45 on the back ; two portraits, one by Raeburn, of 
Miss Jenner, the sister of the discoverer of inoculation, and Qfj'e by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds of Lady Wade of Ashmeadows, both repre- 
sentative works. There are also three Turners, one "Bacchus and 
Ariadne,", from Turner's own sale, with an ideal Greek landscape 
with rich color, and a small poetic English scene. Dartmouth castle 
on the river Dart, with the mother-of-pearl variations of this re- 
splendent colorist. 

This description, necessarily incomplete, may still offer some idea 
of the assemblage of a number of pictures of remarkable interest, 
presenting a variety of artists rarely to be met with in the house of a 
private collector. 



